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overhead costs and the rate of interest. In the final analysis,
however, it would seem essential that the Burma Government
provide hitherto unheard-of sums if even a tolerable solution
of Burma's problem of rural indebtedness is to be found. This
is no simple matter, for, as will be shown in the following
chapter, the budget is woefully unbalanced and prospects for
tapping new sources of public revenue are poor, whereas needs
for government expenditure on rehabilitation are immense.
Moreover, the cry of peasants' unions and others for regarding
the loans given out in the spring and summer of 1946 as gifts
does not increase prospects for setting up a sound system of
rural finance under government sponsorship.
The provision of finance for urban life appears to be much
less difficult, provided the assumption is made that British,
Indian, and Chinese firms arc going to continue in possession of
a large sector of Burmese commerce and industry. The Ex-
change Banks, as well as Indian and Chinese banks, will pre-
sumably be in a position to provide adequate exchange and
general banking facilities. Should the present or a similar na-
tional government continue in power, it may commence to
implement a policy in the field of credit which would provide
for state banking on a large scale to care for Burmese enter-
prises engaged in industry and trade. The problems to be en-
countered by such a program would seem to be formidable,
although not necessarily insurmountable.